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is the steel industry giving us 
record output NOW ? 


Because steel to-day is an enterprising, efficient industry. 
Energy, initiative, and skill are recognized and encouraged wherever 
they are found — in mill-hand, melter, or manager. 

The result is that annual output is over 15 million tons — 
2 million tons more than the pre-war record in 1939. Costs are 
being kept down and the increase in our exports since the war has 
been almost entirely in steel and goods made from steel. 

This great industry is unique in already combining Government 
supervision with the great advantages of free enterprise working in 
the best interests of Britain. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


Marshal Rokossovsky’s Return to Warsaw 


‘ | HE decision to appoint Marshal Rokossovsky as Polish 
a Minister of Defence (rumoured more than two months 
' before it took place) must have been made after considerable 
hesitation. However cynical the pretence that the Soviet-spon- 
sored States of Eastern Europe are independent and sovereign, 
' the Kremlin has always shown an exaggerated concern to ‘keep 
the protocol correct’, and the presentation of the new Minister as 
Polish is thin cover indeed. 
'  Itis, in fact,the frankness of the movewhich gives it significance, 
shedding as revealing a light as the outlawing of Tito. In the past 
Poland has not been deficient in military leaders (the Poles, said 
' Balzac, have the mentality of a cavalry regiment). Rokossovsky’s 
) appointment indicates that the genuine Poles not in exile or 
prison, whose abilities might have filled the bill, are not con- 
_ sidered reliable enough to submit without question to Moscow’s 
' orders. When Gomulka was deprived of his post as Secretary 
| General of the Communist Party, his place was taken by the 
' President of the Republic. This also suggested that there were few 
_ persons of eminence in Poland in whom the Kremlin reposed full 
» confidence. 
_ This latest step indicates that the process of political and 
' economic Gleichschaltung, which has gone on steadily since the 
- end of the war, and at an accelerated pace since the Prague coup in 
_ February 1948 and the rift between Tito and the Cominform, is 
_ now to be followed by equally frank and unequivocal action in the 
' military sphere. The first post-war Governments in Eastern 
Europe were formally coalitions of several parties, of which the 
Communist Party was only one; and the form was maintained so 
_ long as it provided even the flimsiest appearance of government 
by consent. Once it had achieved its purpose, in relation both to 
domestic and to external affairs, the pretence of partnership was 
' dropped and the Communist Party emerged as the single con- 
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trolling political force. So now, in a larger design, the pattern js 
repeated, and the Soviet Union demonstrates again that partners, 
however willing, are not to be trusted. As the Soviet Foreign 
Minister said more than a year ago: “There is only one road, and 
that is the Stalin road.’ 

The presence of Polish military advisers in the East European 
States has never been a secret—their behaviour was one of the 
items in Tito’s cahier de doléances—but the Kremlin has more 
experience of dealing with subjects than with allies and friends; 
there might be a hitch in the chain of remote control, and this 
cannot be tolerated. 

The less tractable nature of the problems presented by Poland 
was illustrated by the difficult and prolonged negotiations—not to 
speak of other methods—which preceded the fusion of the 
Socialist and Communist parties, and by the equally prolonged 
course of Mr Gomulka’s decline and fall (it is more than a year 
and a half since the attack on him opened, and he is, at any rate, 
still alive). In the resolution of August 1948, which analysed 
Gomulka’s deviations, the Central Committee of the Polish 
Communist Party laid it down that ‘the defence of the sovereignty 
of the countries of people’s democracies . . . demands an ever 
closer co-operation with the U.S.S.R.’ This ‘failure to understand 
the leading role of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union on 
the international front’ has now been corrected. 

Polish suspicions of Russia have deep roots, and the soil in 
which they grew received much nourishment during the war. In 
the past Russian policy towards Poland, both Tsarist and Soviet, 
has been largely a function of Russo-German relations. When 
these two were friends, Poland became their prey; when enemies, 
their battleground; and it is the uncertainties of Soviet policy in 
Germany that give Soviet-Polish relations their distinctive 
character. If, between the wars, it was possible for Poland to 
attempt a course independent of both her powerful neighbours, an 
illusion born of their temporary and simultaneous weakness, such 
an attempt is now no longer feasible. The territorial changes forced 
on Poland by Soviet policy have committed her unambiguously 
to Moscow. The dilemma of choice is no longer open to Poland, 
but the fear of a Russo-German deal at her expense has not been 
allayed. It is true that Marshal Rokossovsky’s first public statement 
committed him, as Polish Commander-in-Chief, to the defence 
of the Oder-Neisse frontier, but he was speaking as a Polish 
Minister and not a Soviet Marshal, and it seems unlikely that 
Moscow, with the position in Germany still so unsettled, has made 
a final choice. With a population trend superior to Germany’s, and 
with the Silesian industrial potential, Poland is a more valuable 
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ally now than after the 1914-18 war. In any case, the acquisition of 
German territories and the dependence of the Polish armed 
forces on Soviet heavy war material and on commanders whose 
primary loyalty is to Moscow, while depriving Poland of her 
ability to maneeuvre, gives the Soviet Union considerable room for 
bargaining with Germany. 


The Foreign Ministers and the Future of Germany 


The East German Government, set up in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany in October, now has a Foreign Minister. An article in 
the Tdgliche Rundschau,’ the organ of the U.S.S.R. Military 
Government in Berlin, declared immediately after the new Govern- 
ment’s formation that it would be independent, responsible to the 
German people and not to the Russian High Commission. Its 
activities, they said, would not be curbed by an Occupation 
Statute; a peace treaty would be concluded in accordance with 
the terms of the Potsdam Agreement, and the territory would then 
be free of occupation troops. 

There is no evidence, despite speeches by members of the East 
German Government, to show that the average German in the 
Eastern Zone sets a great deal of store either by this statement or 
by the appointment of a Foreign Minister. The actual and possible 
consequences of the setting up of the East German Government 
are likely to receive more attention in Western Germany, where the 
Government does not include a Foreign Minister, and where its 
creation has not, until rr November, resulted in any noticeable 
modification of Allied policy in regard, for example, to the bitterly 
unpopular dismantling programme. These facts do not, of course, 
give the whole truth about the respective Governments of East 
and West Germany, but they serve to emphasize the importance of 
the talks between the British, French, and United States Foreign 
Ministers concluded in Paris on 11 November. 

The communiqué on that date by the Foreign Ministers 
reported that they had discussed Germany’s relations with 
Europe, the internal situation, and their policy towards Germany. 
During the past months the policy of the Western Allies has some- 
times appeared to be divergent. Mr McCloy, the U.S. High Com- 
missioner, allowed a statement to appear in a German newspaper 
in which he called for an end of ‘purposeless dismantling’ and 
declared that the setting up of an international military control in 
the Ruhr was a better guarantee against the rebuilding of German 
war industry.2 This statement, made while the British Govern- 
ment was still enforcing the agreed dismantling programme, 


' Tagliche Rundschau, quoted by the New York Herald Tribune, 6 October 1949. 
* Die Welt, 8 October 1949. 
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called forth a protest from the British Foreign Office to the United 
States Embassy. Indeed, even after the Foreign Ministers’ 
conference, Mr Acheson appears to have stated at a press confer- 
ence in Berlin that the United States understood perfectly well 
the obstacles which are being put in the way of recovery in 
Germany. Such statements are capable of wide misconstruction in 
Western Germany, where, perhaps not unnaturally, American 
policy is believed to be much more interested in the rapid economic 
recovery of Western Germany than alarmed by its possible implica- 
tions. On the other hand, the French Foreign Minister, M. 
Schuman, at a press conference on 14 November, emphasized that 
at the Paris talks there had been no question either of German 
rearmament or of German admission to the Atlantic Pact, and that 
no change had been made in the present authorized level of 
German steel production, and so there was no investment of foreign 
capital in forbidden or limited German industries. 

Mr Bevin, the third of the Foreign Ministers, in the House of 
Commons on 17 November pointed out that in dealing with the 
dismantling problem the British must remember the very great 
anxieties shown by France. He declared that while it was the aim of 
British policy to put the economy of Germany on a proper footing 
to enable her to play her part in an integrated European economy, 
Great Britain must nevertheless receive assurances on security. 
Mr Bevin also urged that we should not be taken in by propaganda 
or by prejudice. The British Foreign Minister thus once again 
appears to have stood by the policy which has given rise to this 
anti-British propaganda and prejudice. None the less, it is per- 
haps worth noting that Dr Schumacher, leader of the Opposition, 
speaking in the German Federal Parliament at Bonn on 10 
November, argued—rightly or wrongly—that the demand for the 
ending of dismantling had come clearly and strongly from Mr 
Bevin. 

The communiqué issued after the Paris talks also stated the 
Foreign Ministers’ intention to give the Federal Republic a wide 
area of free determination in the conduct of German affairs, 
which would grow wider as the administration of the Republic 
gave confidence that it was proceeding towards the establishment 
of a free, democratic, and peaceful Germany, and declared that 
they would support and foster the progressive integration of the 
German people into the European community. According to a 
statement by Dr Adenauer to the German Parliament on 15 
November, this communiqué means, inter alia, that the Allied 
High Commissioners have been empowered to re-examine the 
existing dismantling programme for steel and the synthetic 
industries with the Federal Government, and during these dis- 
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cussions to slow down actual dismantling. Further, the High 
Commissioners had been empowered to enter into discussions 
with the German Government on specific subjects bearing on the 
‘progressive reintegration’ of Germany into the European com- 
munity, such as the right of the Republic to be represented at an 
increased number of international organizations, means of re- 
moving any prejudicial effects of the continuing ‘state of war’ 
between Germany and the Western Powers, Germany’s right to 
build larger and faster ocean-going ships, and her right to have 
consular and trade representation abroad. It will be for the 
Federal Government during these discussions to inform the High 
Commissioners of Germany’s intention to recognize the Ruhr 
authority and to accept membership of the Military Security 
Board, and of her willingness to take other steps to satisfy the 
legitimate demands for security on the part of her neighbours. If 
agreement is reached after discussions which do not prove too 
protracted, then a first and significant step will have been taken in 
the ‘progressive integration of the German people into the Euro- 
pean community’. 


The Italian Colonies: A Partial Solution? 
The long-standing problem of the disposal of the former Italian 


colonies at last seems near a solution, at any rate as far as two out 
of the three colonies are concerned. It will be recalled that this 
question—the only one, apart from the matter of the Trieste Free 
Territory, which still remains outstanding from the Italian Peace 
Treaty—was passed to the United Nations for settlement when the 
signatory Powers failed to reach agreement on it in September 1948. 

When the subject was discussed at the United Nations session 
last spring, it looked at one moment as if agreement would be 
reached on the basis of the so-called Bevin-Sforza proposals. These 
proposals, in brief, provided for independence for Libya in ten 
years’ time, with, for the interim period, continuing British 
administration in Tripolitania till 1951, to be followed by an 
eight-years’ period of Italian trusteeship; British trusteeship for 
Cyrenaica; and French trusteeship for the Fezzan. Italian Somali- 
land was to come under Italian trusteeship, and Eritrea was to be 
divided between Ethiopia and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, with treaty 
safeguards. These proposals (with the exception of that for the 
incorporation of Western Eritrea in the Sudan) were endorsed in 
May by the U.N. Political Committee, but were defeated—by one 
vote—in the General Assembly. The clause which then proved the 
stumbling-block was that providing for the return of Tripolitania 
to Italian administration for eight years, against which the Arab 
States ranged themselves unanimously. 
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In the four months which intervened between the rejection of 
the Bevin-Storza plan and the reopening of U.N. discussions on 
the colonies at Lake Success, considerable changes of opinion 
occurred among some of the main protagonists. One important 
factor in bringing about these changes was the proclamation, only 
a fortnight after the rejection of the Bevin-Sforza compromise, 
that an autonomous Government was to be set up in Cyrenaica, 
with British approval and recognition of the Emir Sayed Idris E| 
Senussi as its head. This step was said at the time to have been 
taken as a result of increasing pressure from the Senussi for 
implementation of Britain’s war-time promise that they should 
never again come under Italian rule, and also as a token of Britain’s 
recognition of the desire of Cyrenaicans for self-government. The 
British statement on the subject made it clear that the formation 
of the new Government in no way prejudiced the eventual future 
of Libya as a whole. 

This advance on the road towards independence in one of the 
colonial territories at stake naturally produced repercussions in 
the other territories and in the countries closely concerned with 
them. The Arab League at once voiced its fears that the new step 
might mean a threat to Libyan unity. France also expressed little 
enthusiasm for an autonomous régime in one of the Libyan terri- 
tories, which might be expected to be the precursor of inde- 
pendence in the others, including the Fezzan, for whose admini- 
stration she had been responsible during and since the war. 
Egvpt, on the other hand, reacted on the whole favourably; the 
United States also approved the British attitude. And the Italian 
Government, realizing that with the defeat of the Bevin-Sforza 
compromise there was little hope of achieving a return of Italian 
direct administration in Tripolitania, issued a declaration parallel 
with the British statement, in which Italy recognized the legiti- 
macy of the Tripolitanian population’s desire for self-government 
and promised support for it. 

Thus the delegations chiefly concerned came to Lake Success 
in September with the idea of eventual independence for the 
colonies present in their minds as at least a working possibility— 
despite the fact that, ironically enough, the unreadiness of the 
native populations for independence had been one of the very few 
subjects on which the members of the 1947-8 Commission of 
Investigation to the colonies had found themselves in agreement 
Among the many proposals which have been through the sieve, 
first of the Drafting Sub-Committee and then of the Political 
Committee, this note of independence has predominated—with 
the U.S.S.R., incidentally, going one better in advocating im- 
mediate independence, at any rate for Libya, and withdrawal of 
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British troops in three months’ time. The prolonged discussions 
in the Committees have centred chiefly round the period within 
which independence shall be granted; methods of interim admini- 
stration and advisory functions; and safeguards for local and 
minority interests. 

In the upshot, the Political Committee accepted the Drafting 
Committee’s proposals with only minor amendments. These 
proposals, in brief, are: 

Libya. Independence for a unified Libya by 1 January 1952; 
administration during the interim period to be carried 
on by a United Nations Commissioner, with an 
Advisory Council composed of representatives of 
Egypt, France, Italy, Pakistan, Great Britain, the 
United States, and four representatives of the local 
population. 

Italian Trusteeship under Italy, with a three-Power Advisory 

Somaliland. Council (Colombia, Egypt, and the Philippines), for 
ten years, during which the territory is to be prepared 
for independence. At the end of that period the U.N. 
General Assembly is to review the situation. 

Eritrea. Here no adequate majority was reached either for 
independence or for annexation to Ethiopia. The 
decision was therefore postponed for a year, during 
which a Commission of Inquiry (consisting of repre- 
sentatives of South Africa, Guatemala, Burma, 
Norway, and Pakistan) is to visit the country and try 
to ascertain anew the wishes of the local population. 

It was decided that the General Assembly should vote on all 
these proposals en bloc. They command the support of three out 
of the four Great Powers, though not of the U.S.S.R. or her 
satellites. They are also supported by the two main blocs of 
smaller countries whose votes have proved of such vital signific- 
ance in the past. The Arab States favour the scheme, especially 
since Libyan unity has been safeguarded; and the Latin American 
countries follow Italy’s line in considering that the present plan, 
while disappointing to Italian aspirations, at least leaves the door 
open for the possibility of continued Italian co-operation in 
Africa. Discussions in the General Assembly began on 19 Novem- 
ber, and were still in progress when this note was written. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL FRAMEWORK 
OF STRASBOURG 


HE Consultative Assembly held its first meeting at Stras- 

bourg on 10 August 1949. Together with the Committee of 
Ministers, it had been created by the agreement of ten European 
Powers embodied in the Statute of the Council of Europe. The 
Statute had constituted and defined these two bodies, which 
together formed the Council. Approved rules of procedure 
had also been prepared by a commission for acceptance by the 
Assembly. 

The procedure adopted was mainly continental, although, as in 
the United Kingdom Parliament, representatives spoke from their 
seats. After a general debate on each of the four main topics, com- 
mittees dealing with each subject were formed which elected their 
own presidents and rapporteurs. It was the rapporteur’s task to 
gather together the main points in the debate and also any motions 
which had been initiated during its course. The rapporteur then 
drew up a first draft, which was debated and voted on by the 
Committee and presented to the Assembly. Next, the rapporteur 
would mount the tribune and, so to speak, ‘introduce’ the report, 
which would then be taken paragraph by paragraph. There was 
nothing corresponding to a Third Reading Debate, since the report 
was not discussed as a whole. The rapporteur would meet any 
criticisms or consider any amendments, which could be freely set 
down with about twenty-four hours’ notice. Any ten members 
could ask for the closure, and if carried by a majority the debate 
came to an end. The voting, unless very close, was by a show of 
hands, and with no Division Bell. This meant that almost constant 
attendance in the Chamber was necessary. Also, as the votes were 
frequent and ephemeral, there was not the same finality about the 
voting as in the English system, since unless the actual act of 
voting was observed, neither the press nor the public could, in the 
absence of division lists, tell how anybody had in fact voted. The 
rapporteur system worked well, but it had one serious disadvant- 
age in that the proposers of amendments did not know the argu- 
ments used in committee, since the meetings, though not secret, 
were private, and no record other than minutes was kept. One 
feature strange to those used to Anglo-Saxon procedure was the 
explication de vote. This consisted in statements after the report of 
the committee had been adopted in the Assembly, giving the 
reasons why a vote had been cast in a particular way. The amend- 
ments taken first were these which were the furthest separated 
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from the text under discussion, i.e., ‘!’amendement le plus écarté’. 
This order, which was followed throughout, was not easy for the 
British representatives to decide. 


EXPANSION OF AGENDA 


The provisional agenda approved by the Committee of Ministers 
for the Consultative Assembly was confined to three subjects: the 
role of the Council in the economic field, taking account of existing 
international organizations; social security; and, lastly, cultural co- 
operation. It is hard to say whether such a meagre agenda, which 
did not even include the Rights of Man, was actually an attempt 
on the part of Governments to restrict the opportunities of debat- 
ing awkward questions, or whether the agenda was deliberately 
proposed so as to provoke the Assembly into suggesting other 
subjects. In any case, the first days were occupied with discussions 
about the methods of securing freedom of debate for the Assembly, 
and the choice of the new items to be included on the agenda. By 
the end of the session much of these discussions seemed beside the 
point, as it was clear that if some hundred experienced Parliamen- 
tarians, many of them very prominent in their own countries, are 
gathered together, they will discuss anything they please, especially 
if, as at Strasbourg, amendments could be put forward to include 
any subject except defence, the discussion of which was in terms 
forbidden by the Statute. 

Thus the question of Germany, which was believed to be a 
topic which the Committee of Ministers did not wish the Assembly 
to discuss, was raised without objection by Mr Churchill in the 
first general ‘political’ debate, on the ‘consideration of any neces- 
sary changes in the political structure of Europe to achieve a greater 
unity between the members of the Council of Europe and to make 
an effective European co-operation in the various spheres specified 
in Article 1 of the Statute’. 

In the end it was recommended by the whole Assembly that the 
question of the admission of Germany should be considered by the 
Committee of Ministers, in conjunction with the question of the 
admission of other members, and that the matter should be placed 
on the agenda of the next session of the Assembly. It was not 
necessary for the German problem to be a separate item on the 
agenda. It was certainly relevant to the general political discussion, 
but in order to give the Assembly full control over its own de- 
bates the recommendation was made that a new article should be 
inserted in the Statute of the Council of Europe, permitting the 
Assembly to ‘discuss and make recommendations upon any matter 
within the aim and scope of the Council of Europe as defined in 
Chapter 1 [of the Statute].’ 
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CONSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIVES AND DECISIONS 

Contrary to expectation, the general debate on the political 
structure of Europe did not consist of a contest between the 
federalists and the functionalists. Rather an attempt was made to 
find the highest common factor of agreement. Without specifying 
how it should be done, the Assembly placed itself on record as 
recommending that the aim and goal of the Council of Europe was 
the creation of a European political authority with limited functions 
but real powers, and instructed its Committee on General Affairs 
to draw up, before 30 April 1950, a European agreement defining 
the principles of the Council of Europe in the political, economic, 
cultural, and social fields. The debates showed that the majority 
of the representatives were moved by a sense of urgency that 
Europe must achieve a degree of unity, or else remain poor and 
defenceless. They also showed that the representatives had, on the 
whole, not faced the problems of how this unity could be achieved. 

The Assembly was much more specific in its recommendations 
of constitutional changes intended to improve the status, efficiency, 
and independence of the Assembly for the accomplishment of its 
tasks. In order to provide continuity, it decided—not recommend- 
ed—to set up a Standing Committee consisting of the President 
and four Vice-Presidents and twenty-three members of the 
Assembly, including ex officio the Chairmen of the six Committees 
on procedure, general affairs, economic, cultural, and social 
questions, and legal and administrative questions. It is to be 
convened by the President not less than four times a year, and its 
duties will be to co-ordinate the different resolutions of the 
Assembly and the reports of the various Committees, and to pre- 
pare the work of the Assembly for the following session. Clearly 
the authority and usefulness of the Assembly will be much in- 
creased by its being given a continuous existence through this 
Standing Committee. It may also provide a point of contact for 
communication between the Assembly and the Committee of 
Ministers. 

Besides the Standing Committee, the Assembly decided that the 
Economic Committee also might sit between sessions, and this 
Committee was authorized to split into three specialized sub- 
committees which would be entitled to hear evidence from experts 
on their subjects. The occasion to call together meetings of the 
other Committees of the Assembly between sessions was left to 
the discretion of the President. 


PROSPECTS OF DEVELOPMENT 


What possibilities of development are there in the present 
structure of the Council of Europe? In the first place it is necessary 
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that the power of the Committee of Ministers should be increased. 


# 





One way is through Article 19 of the Statute, which provides that 
at each session the Committee of Ministers shall furnish the 
Assembly with statements of its activities, accompanied by suitable 
documentation. The Standing Committee has been charged by 
the Assembly to see that the different questions submitted to the 
Committee of Ministers shall ‘in each case be dealt with in pre- 
cise reports and clearly worded proposals’. It was thought that 
this would provide a means of obtaining action from the various 
Governments, and that it would be difficult for the Committee of 
Ministers to make a nil return on matters which had been sub- 
mitted to them by the Assembly. It is likely that the examination 
and discussion of these reports from the Committee will make an 
important contribution to the growth of the power of the Council 
of Europe. In addition, the rules of procedure give the Assembly 
the right to summon representatives of the Committee of Ministers 
to answer questions and make statements on policy. 

While the role of the Assembly is deliberative and consultative, 
the aim will be to turn the Committee of Ministers into a body 
with executive powers. Under the Statute as at present constituted, 
the Committee of Ministers is only entitled to communicate its 
conclusions to the member Governments. If, in suitable cases, 
the conclusions are in the form of recommendations, the Com- 
mittee in its turn may request the Governments of members of 
the Council to inform it of the action they have taken on its 
recommendations. There is obviously a long way to go before the 
Committee of Ministers obtains any executive powers, but a 
possible line of constitutional growth would be for it to be given a 
collective responsibility in certain matters. At the same time the 
Assembly, if it acquires a Deputy Secretary General dealing exclu- 
sively with its business, and the necessary funds to enable its 
committees to consult experts and work together with such bodies 
as O.E.E.C. and the Brussels Powers committees, will be increas- 
ing its power and usefulness. 

It has also been suggested that the Committee of Ministers 
should be, not a Committee of Foreign Ministers, but a Committee 
of Prime Ministers, who should send the appropriate national 
Ministers as their deputies to the meetings of the Committee. For 
instance, the Ministers charged with insurance should attend any 
meetings of the Committee dealing with matters of social security. 
Obviously it would be easier to give executive powers to a com- 
mittee representing the Governments through their chief Ministers 
than to give—as at present—such powers to a committee of 
Foreign Ministers, who have no separate responsibility for internal 
affairs or for the general policy of their Governments. 
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Another possible method of development may be through the 
recommendations on Human Rights. The Assembly proposed that 
a European Commission on Human Rights should be set up, 
which would investigate alleged violations of such Rights, send 
Commissions and conduct inquiries, and report the results of these 
investigations. It was also proposed that a European Court of 
Justice should be established, which should have jurisdiction, 
after action by the Commission, over violations of Human Rights 
defined by the Convention, whether resulting from legislative, 
executive, or judicial acts. If these two organizations are adminis- 
tratively subordinated to the Council of Europe, this again would 
be one of the methods of enlarging the functions of the Council. 
It was also proposed that after 1952, when Marshall aid finishes, 
the Council should take over the staff and some of the functions 
of O.E.E.C. It would thus have been possible to expand the tech- 
nical and administrative services of the Council into a European 
Civil Service, had not the Committee of Ministers refused the 
necessary funds at their meeting in Paris in November 1949. 


THE NEED FOR A EUROPEAN PUBLIC OPINION 


It was popular opinion, acting through the European Movement 
and similar bodies, which compelled the Governments to set up 
the Council of Europe; and, more particularly, it was thanks to the 
specific proposals of the French Government for the establishment 
of a Consultative Assembly that the Statute of the Council of 
Europe came into being. Future constitutional growth will like- 
wise depend on continued popular support and interest in the 
Council. It was for that reason that the Assembly referred to the 
Standing Committee, with a recommendation for its favourable 
consideration, a resolution that the Governments concerned should 
systematically organize the instruction of the great mass of the 
people in the advantages of Union for Europe and also in ‘the 
dangers inherent in national isolation’. The cultural recommenda- 
tions advocated a number of measures designed to develop Euro- 
pean co-operation in the field of culture and, in particular, on the 
methods to be adopted for stimulating popular interest in the 
cause of European unity. One of the most important ways of 
obtaining popular support would be for the activities of the Council 
to be fully debated in the national Parliaments. The Assembly also 
decided that the Committee for General Affairs should be charged 
with examining the modifications in the political and constitutional 
structure of the member States which extended collaboration in 
the political and other fields would entail. The Committee is to 
consider the general position of the member States and the present 
situation with regard to existing inter-Governmental organizations, 
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a ; , 
_ and is to formulate precise and definite recommendations in 
_ respect of ‘federal as well as other proposals for the future political 


development of Europe’. A duty is laid on the Standing Committee 


- to make a report on all these matters for the 1950 session of the 


Assembly. It is then proposed that recommendations arising out 
of this report which are adopted by the Assembly should be 


_ immediately discussed by the respective Parliaments, and it is, of 
course, necessary that the recommendations made at the first 
- session should also be fully discussed in the national Parliaments 


in the same way? This is one of the methods by which recom- 
mendations of the Assembly can continue to be pressed on the 
respective Governments, since the members of the Assembly, 
who are all members of Parliaments, can thus call their own 
Governments to account if they are dissatisfied with the action or 
inaction of the Committee of Ministers on the recommendations. 

It is obviously important for the member Governments to con- 
tinue to maintain the high standard of the members attending the 
Assembly, and to make them more truly representative. In France 
it has been suggested that a system of electing the representatives 
to the Assembly would greatly add to its prestige. Obviously there 
are many difficulties in the way of this proposal being adopted by 


_ all the member States immediately, but it does appear that it might 
' be very helpful to the cause of European unity if one or more of 
the countries adopted such a suggestion on their own. There is 


reason to think that, just as France was in the forefront in propos- 
ing the convening of a European Deliberative Assembly, so there 
is a chance that she may be the first country to have her representa- 
tives to the Assembly chosen by national elections. A provision 
already exists in the French Constitution which would permit 
cessions of sovereignty for the establishment of a European political 
authority. If such elections were successfully held in France, it 
would certainly make it more difficult for other Governments to 
refuse demands for similar elections in their own countries, and 
would constitute a valuable step towards the establishment of a 
completely representative European Parliament. 

To sum up, if, but only if, the recommendations of the first 
Assembly are implemented by the Committee of Ministers, organic 
constitutional growth will already have begun. The Assembly 
achieved freedom of discussion and accomplished much useful 
work. If it is allowed to bring other international organizations 
within its sphere, and if the various proposals for increasing its 
power are adopted, the preliminary measures towards creating the 
conditions in which a political authority with limited functions 
but real powers can be established will have been achieved. 

J. F. 








HUNGARY AS A DICTATORSHIP OF THE 
PROLETARIAT 


HE third Hungarian Republic was established at the 

beginning of 1946. At that time it was stressed that the new 
Republic was the spiritual heir of the 1849 Republic of Lajos 
Kossuth and of the Second Republic of 1918-19, associated with 
Count Michael Karolyi. Both the first and second Republics en- 
deavoured to introduce political democracy in Hungary. Neither of 
them lasted more than a few months, and their failure was largely 
due to outside pressure. 

The duration of the third Republic did not much exceed that of 
its predecessors. After the gradual liquidation of all institutions of 
political democracy, Hungary adopted in August 1949, with slight 
modifications, the Stalin Constitution introduced in the U.S.S.R. 
in 1936. Thus Hungary’s transformation into a Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat has been legally sanctioned and the facade of the third 
Republic finally discarded. Once again, it was due to pressure from 
abroad that the hopeful efforts of 1945-6 to introduce parliamentary 
democracy into Hungary failed and gave way to a system of 
government superimposed from outside. In 1848 it was the 
Russian Army of Czar Nicholas I that destroyed Kossuth’s first 
Republic. This time it was a Hungarian pressure group with 
allegiance to a foreign Power, the Hungarian Communist Party, 
that had succeeded in abolishing all vestiges of political freedom— 
or, according to their own terminology, had ‘fought a victorious 
battle against bourgeois democracy’. 


THE ‘PEOPLE’S DEMOCRACY’ 

The system of government introduced after the war in Hungary 
and in other Eastern European countries was generally known as 3 
‘people’s democracy’. It was a not unhappy blend of parliamentary 
democracy combined with a gradual levelling-up in the economic 
and social spheres, effected through redistribution of the land and 
a step-by-step nationalization of the key industries. The Govern- 
ments were composed of Liberals, Agrarians, Social Democrats, 
and Communists—in fact they were ‘Front Populaire’ Govern- 
ments, similar to those established in Belgium, France, and Italy 
after the end of the war. There was, however, one substantial dif- 
ference between the Popular Fronts of the East and of the West: in 
the West, in France and Italy, the Communists never succeeded in 
obtaining the Ministries of War and Home Security, whereas in 
the East they always insisted on filling those posts with their own 
party members. 
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In the four Balkan countries—Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
and Albania—the rule by genuine coalitions was soon abandoned. 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, on the other hand, were 
transformed into Dictatorships of the Proletariat only at a later 
stage. By the time those transformations took place the Govern- 
ments of France and Italy no longer included Communists. 
At present it is still very difficult to say whether the Russians 
would have tolerated the continuation of Popular Front regimes in 
the East, had the Communists continued to participate in the 
Governments of Western Europe. The Communists themselves 
deny such a possibility. They interpret recent developments in the 
East as the predetermined progress from Capitalism to Socialism. 
There are indications, however, that the speed of this ‘progress’ 
was originally not foreseen by the Russians, and that the final 
Gleichschaltung of Eastern Europe was not decided upon before the 
elimination of the Communists from the coalitions of the West. 

Such indications are to be found in the articles and book pub- 
lished by the Soviet economist, Professor Varga, in 1946. Varga 
then freely admitted the existence of non-socialist systems in 
Europe which need not be based on the ‘dictatorship of capital’. 
In the light of recent events he had, of course, to recant his 
‘reformist’ deviations. But is it conceivable that the foremost 
economic expert of the Soviet Union should have expressed such 
views without the approval of the Politbureau? It would seem that 
in 1946 those were the views of Stalin himself, and that Stalin 
might therefore now accuse himself of having supported ‘reform- 
ist’ deviations. The views of Varga were certainly used as a basis by 
all the Communist leaders of the Eastern European countries in 
1945 and 1946, such as Gomulka, Beirut, Gottwald, and Rakosi, in 
application to their own countries. Another indication in the same 
direction is the fact that a leading Communist such as Gottwald 
could assume, as late as the summer of 1947, that Czechoslovakia 
might participate in Marshall aid, thus conjecturing that his 
country might be allowed to continue a middle course between 
East and West. 

The definite change in the Soviet attitude, whether premeditated 
or not, became unmistakable when the ‘Cominform’ was estab- 
lished in September 1947, with the object of co-ordinating the 
political and economic systems of the countries of Eastern Europe 
with that of the Soviet Union, and thus of strengthening the cen- 
tral directive power of Moscow. It is significant that this event, 
which must be considered as the decisive turning point of Russian 
policy relating to Eastern Europe, took place about six months 
after the elimination of Communists from governments of the 
West. It seems now almost an anachronism that Hungary had her 
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last comparatively free elections a few weeks before the first Com- 
inform meeting in Warsaw. The Communists, too, must now be 
conscious of this, for a recent article by a Communist leader 
excused this relapse into ‘bourgeois democracy’ by saying that it 
was useful in so far as it disclosed the strength of the Church, 
against which the Communists have conducted a ruthless cam- 
paign ever since. 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST THE CHURCH 

The main battle against the Church in Hungary was fought in 
the field of education. The nationalization of all church schools in 
the autumn of 1948 meant a complete victory for the State. At that 
time the spokesmen of the Government alleged that they still were 
more liberal towards the Church than many Governments in 
Western Europe, because religious instruction in schools remained 
compulsory. This concession did not last long; a new law was in- 
troduced in August 1949 abolishing compulsory religious instruc- 
tion. The Hungarian episcopate replied to this measure by a 
pastoral letter, protesting against the further curtailment of the pre- 
rogatives of the Church and reminding the State of previous 
promises. Rakosi referred to this pastoral letter in a recent speech 
on 6 October, when he announced that the Government would act 
more ruthlessly than ever against any ‘Church interference’. ‘We 
shall not tolerate the terrorism of conscience’ was the new catch- 
word which he coined on this occasion. The emphasis on the fight 
against interference on the part of the Church indicates the 
advanced stage of Hungary’s Gleichschaltung. This has been com- 
pleted in the political and economic spheres (with the exception of 
agricultural production), and the regime has therefore been con- 
centrating its forces against ideological influences hostile to ortho- 
dox Marxism. 

Undoubtedly the most hostile ideological influence, not only in 
Hungary, but also in Poland and Czechoslovakia, is represented by 
the Catholic Church. The most spectacular stage of the Communist 
campaign against the Church, the trial of Cardinal Mindszenty, 
should therefore not be judged against a local Hungarian back- 
ground. This trial has, in fact, proved Hungary’s final subordina- 
tion to Moscow’s direction. After the nationalization of the 
Hungarian schools Rakosi was at pains to stress the Government's 
desire not to make a martyr of Cardinal Mindszenty. But Rakosi’s 
principals in Moscow thought otherwise. The strong influence of 
the Catholic Church in Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia was 
not assessed by Moscow simply as a hostile force which had to be 
rendered harmless; it was even more feared in its aspects connected 

1 See ‘Church and State in Hungary’, in The World Today, September 1948. 
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with foreign and economic policy. The leaders of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party are convinced that there exists a long-term alliance 
between the Holy See and the State Department. Therefore 
everybody who owes allegiance to Rome must, in the eyes of 
Moscow, be an active or potential agent of the ‘Imperialist Power’ 
which is supposed to be preparing a war against the Soviet Union. 
Thus there can be little doubt about the U.S.S.R.’s ultimate 
intentions towards the Catholic Church in the satellite coun- 
tries. 

The problem of the Catholic Church is also connected with the 
methods to be applied in collectivizing agricultural production. 
The importance attached to this question became evident from the 
conflict between Tito and the Cominform. Following Lenin’s 
instructions, the struggle against capital has to be transferred to the 
land as soon as industrial capitalism has been abolished. The fight 
against agrarian capitalism has to be waged jointly—according to 
Lenin—‘by the industrial workers and poor peasants, in alliance 
with the medium peasants, against the wealthy peasants (Kulaks)’. 
Now the influence of the Catholic Church is extremely strong 
among all three strata of the peasant population. One of the 
objectives of the action taken against the Catholic Church is, there- 
fore, to weaken the Church’s influence with the peasants, an in- 
fluence which might jeopardize the success of the campaign pre- 
scribed by Lenin. The propagandist purpose of the various show- 
pieces staged against the Church is thus to alienate from the 
Church those two strata of the peasantry, the small and medium 
peasants, who are supposed to fight the ‘Kulaks’. They have to be 
convinced that the Church is hostile to them and favours the 
re-establishment of the big estates at the expense of the newly- 
created small peasant holdings. 

Hungary was chosen for this test for several reasons. First of all, 
she has a strong Protestant minority. The Communist regime 
there succeeded in concluding friendly agreements with both 
Protestant Churches, so to a certain extent isolating the Catholic 
Church. Hungary thus became a more suitable ground for a 
gigantic show staged against the Catholic Church than were 
Poland or Czechoslovakia, with their more homogeneous Catholic 
populations. Moreover, the attitude of Cardinal Mindszenty was 
always less conciliatory than that of the Archbishops of Prague or 
Cracow. Finally, Hungary offered yet further possibilities. The 
alleged conspiracy between the Cardinal and ‘American Imperial- 
ism’ could be usefully combined with the exposure of a plot to re- 
establish the Hapsburg monarchy. By this combination the pro- 
ducers of the trial wanted to convince the Hungarian peasants that 
the Church aims at re-establishing the status quo and undoing the 
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agricultural reform. In order to underline this allegation, the idea 
of an alliance between the Church and the former landowning 
classes had to be established. For this reason it was desirable that 
Prince Eszterhazy, formerly the owner of the largest estate in 
Eastern Europe, whose name was closely associated with the semi- 
feudal system, should be involved. So, in view of these various 
advantages offered by Hungary compared with the other satellites, 
Mr Rakosi had to shelve his reluctance to make a martyr of 
Cardinal Mindszenty, and he obliged his principals in Moscow by 
staging a judicial travesty on orders received. It thus became evi- 
dent that Hungary had lost her last vestiges of free decision, and 
had become one of the small cogs in the huge machinery centrally 
directed from Moscow. 

Ever since the trial Communist propaganda on the land has been 
based on the equation ‘American Imperialist Warmongers—Holy 
See—re-establishment of big estates’. This equation has recently 
been extended when Rajk was made to confess that Cardinal 
Mindszenty was also allied with Tito. Considering that the 
Catholic Church has been more persecuted in Croatia than any- 
where else, and that it was Tito who staged the trial against Arch- 
bishop Stepanec, this allegation was certainly one of the most out- 
standing features in the ‘cloak and dagger’ story of the Rajk 
confession. It served, among other purposes, as an ulterior 
justification for the Mindszenty trial. 


THE RE-DEFINITION OF A ‘PEOPLE’S DEMOCRACY’ 


After the first meeting of the Cominform the coalition regimes in 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Poland were liquidated step by 
step; but the term ‘People’s Democracy’ has been retained. It 
therefore became necessary to re-define this term. At the beginning 
of 1949 Dimitroff, and later Bierut, described the People’s 
Democracies as transitory stages on the road to Socialism, the 
ultimate goal of which is identical with that of the Soviet Union. 
This was followed by Rakosi’s definition: “The People’s Demo- 
cracy is the dictatorship of the proletariat without the Soviet form 
(i.e. without Soviets)’. Rakosi concluded that the Russian Dictator- 
ship was established as the outcome of civil war, against hostile 
influences both inside and outside Russia, and therefore the Soviets 
had to be introduced at once. But Hungary could establish her 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat under more favourable conditions, 
thanks to the victory of the Red Army, and she could therefore 
approach the same goal via the People’s Democracy. It is not quite 
clear whether Rakosi meant that under the shadow of the Red 
Army Hungary could afford a more gradual transformation into a 
dictatorship, or whether this is just an excuse for having pursued, 
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during the first two post-war years, a middle course which has 
since become ‘anathema’. 

A much more revealing analysis of this problem was produced 
by Jozsef Révai, hitherto chief ideologist of the Hungarian Com- 
munist Party, in his report to the Central Party Executive on 
5 March. This analysis was made in the familiar form of self- 
accusation, with a touch of Dostoievski and Tchekov. The report 
admits that the Hungarian People’s Democracy started as a fight 
for objectives which were in fact identical with those of ‘bourgeois 
democracy’. It was only at a later stage that this fight evolved into 
a fight for Socialism. According to him, it was a major mistake of 
the Hungarian Communists that they failed to realize this trans- 
formation at once. It was thanks to the teachings of Stalin and the 
lessons of the two Cominform meetings in the autumn of 1947 and 
the summer of 1948 that the Hungarian Communist views on this 
subject became clarified. At the first Cominform meeting it be- 
came evident that the People’s Democracies should not stop at an 
intermediary stage in their fight against capitalism. The second 
meeting had taught them that the Socialist transformation could 
not be confined to the cities but must be extended to the land, and 
that in all questions of transition to Socialism the example of the 
Soviet Union must be followed, because the road of the People’s 
Democracies differs only in certain formal aspects, not in essen- 
tials, from that of the Soviet Union. 

Révai went on to specify the mistakes made by the Hungarian 
Communists: 1, in the early stages of the People’s Democracy they 
failed to realize that even at that time this was the first stage to- 
wards a Socialist transformation; 2, they stressed the differences 
between the Hungarian and the Russian Socialist evolution, in- 
stead of emphasizing the identical points; 3, they drew the errone- 
ous conclusion that Hungary, unlike the Soviet Union, would be 
able to carry out the Socialist transformation without the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat; 4, even those who admitted the necessity of 
a dictatorship regarded it as a further stage to come in the future, 
instead of realizing that the People’s Democracy was in fact a 
‘species’ of the dictatorship; 5, the final mistake was to proclaim 
the essence of ‘people’s democracy’ in the division of power be- 
tween workers and peasants, whereas, according to Lenin and 
Stalin, the working class cannot share the power with any other 
class. The same mistake was to be seen in the party programme, 
which did not dare to broach openly the problems of socializa- 
tion and collectivization of agricultural production. Although the 
smallholders and National Peasants were still formally represented 
in the Hungarian Government, power, as Révai admitted, was 
held by the workers alone, and the affairs of the State were con- 
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ducted in fact by the Communist Party. In conclusion, Révai said 
that dictatorship involved the application of force and it was there- 
fore essential in future to pay attention to the forcible, oppressive 
functions of dictatorship. At a later stage the application of force 
against the external and internal enemy might well become its 
principal function. His final conclusion was that the organization 
of the Hungarian dictatorship must approach as nearly as possible 
the Soviet form. 


TRANSFORMATION INTO DICTATORSHIP 


Both targets have already been achieved. The application of 
force as the principal function has materialized at the Rajk trial, 
and it will probably continue in the series of purges which must be 
expected after the mass arrests of those Communists and fellow- 
travellers who have been unlucky enough to reside in England or 
other Western countries. 

The Soviet form of dictatorship was introduced by the adoption 
of the Stalin Constitution. The anachronistic remnants of the 
first period of the post-war regime were quickly liquidated. New 
elections were held in May. Votes could be cast for one list only. 
The Smallholders and National Peasants were still allowed to put 
forward some of their fellow-traveller members as candidates 
in order to create the impression among the peasants that they stil! 
participated in the Government. That participation was, however, 
purely formal, because the list was filled up by candidates of the 
Communist-controlled mass-organizations: the Trade Unions, 
the National Union of Women, and the National Union of Youth. 
Needless to say, the elections were an overwhelming success for 
the Communist cause, 97 per cent of the votes being cast for the 
single list. 

In the economic sphere, the fight against capitalism in industry 
was completed. Consequently, according to Lenin’s and Stalin's 
prescription, the struggle had to be transferred to the land. The 
fight against the Kulaks became one of the principal themes of 
Communist propaganda. Those who owned more than fifteen 
yokes of land were declared to be Kulaks and became subject to 
additional taxation. They were excluded from all benefits of State 
support and credits, State contracts, and the use of State-owned 
implements. On the other hand, their share in compulsory deli- 
veries was increased. The most effective measure was the prohibi- 
tion against their cultivation of land on lease: 240,000 yokes leased 
to Kulaks thus became available for redistribution among dwarf- 
holders. The re-allocation to dwarfholders was made conditional 
on their joining the Producers’ Co-operatives. The free sale of 
land was stopped. The State was therefore in a position to use for 
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its own purposes the land which the harassed peasants were com- 
pelled to sell. This ‘fight against capitalism on the land’ is still in 
progress. The liquidation of the Kulaks seems to be more gradual 
than in Russia, in order to avoid the disastrous consequences of 
the 1930 famine. 

Introducing the Constitution at the end of August, Rakosi 
quoted the following figures to show the country’s economic pro- 
gress. Ninety-one per cent of Hungary’s industry has been nationa- 
lized. Industrial output is now 30 per cent higher than in the last 
pre-war year; this, according to Rdkosi, is the achievement of 
Communist reconstruction and nationalization. Ninety-four per 
cent of the wholesale trade is being carried on by the State. In the 
retail trade the participation of the State and the co-operatives 
amounts to 25 per cent, and private trade comes under State 
supervision through price- and credit-control. 

The progress of socialization on the land, however, is, according 
to Rakosi’s report, much less satisfactory. State farms and co- 
operatives form only small islands. Co-operatives cultivate about 
1 per cent of the arable land. Owing to recent measures (partly 
connected with the re-allocation of the Kulak land) it is hoped 
that by the end of the year the land cultivated by State farms and 
co-operatives may be increased to 5-6 per cent of the total arable 
acreage. The figures referring to agricultural implements are— 
according to Rakosi—equally unsatisfactory. There are 11, 
tractors in Hungary, of which only 25 per cent are owned by th 
State. 

The statistics quoted above show both the similarities and the 
divergences in the Russian and Hungarian systems. In the political 
sphere Hungary. has reached the same stage as the Soviet Union by 
adopting an almost identical Constitution and applying the same 
methods of the severest form of dictatorship, as shown by the Rajk 
trial. In the economic sphere, Hungarian industry and trade have 
been socialized to the same extent as in Russia. In agriculture, 
however, Hungary is at present at the same stage as Russia in 
1926, when the land was still privately owned. This is why Hung- 
ary, though governed by the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, is still 
not called a socialist country but a ‘People’s Democracy progres- 
sing on the road towards Socialism’; and this is the fundamental 
difference between all so-called ‘People’s Democracies’ and the 
‘more advanced’ Soviet Union. 

Stalin’s speech at the fifteenth Party Congress in 1927, at which 
the resolution to collectivize agriculture was adopted, differed very 
little from Rakosi’s references to conditions on the Hungarian 
land. The next stage in Hungary’s ‘socialist transformation’, as in 
the other Eastern European countries, will be determined by the 
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endeavour to introduce collective cultivation of the land. It seems 
that all Eastern European countries are willing to conform with 
Stalin’s instructions in this respect, as expressed at the Second 
Cominform meeting—with the sole exception of Yugoslavia, 
Tito’s reluctance to accept the Soviet formula for the land without 
any modification must therefore be considered as the major ‘crimi- 
nal deviation’ which has led to the present conflict. 

THE NEW HUNGARIAN CONSTITUTION 

The difference between the Russian and Hungarian agricultural 
systems is the cause of the only essential discrepancy apparent be- 
tween the Russian and the Hungarian Constitutions. Otherwise, 
the latter is a more or less literal translation of the fundamental 
law of the Soviet Union. Both documents are divided into the 
following chapters: The Organization of Society, The Highest 
Organs of State Power, The Highest Organs of State Administra- 
tion, The Local Organs of State Power, The Organization of Juris- 
diction and of the Procurators (Attorneys), The Rights and Duties 
of Citizens, The Electoral System, Emblem, Flag and Capital. 
The only chapters of the Soviet Constitution which do not figure 
in the Hungarian version are those referring to the federal struc- 
ture of the Union. Otherwise the differences are mainly ones of 
tense and of technical terms. In the Russian preamble the U.S.S.R. 
is referred to as a ‘Socialist State’, whereas Hungary is still ‘in the 
process of building a Socialist State’. Other terminological differ- 
ences are that the Communist Party is referred to in the Hun- 
garian document alternatively as the ‘Workers’ Party’ or the ‘In- 
dependence Front’, the legislative body is called Parliament in- 
stead of Supreme Soviet, and the State is referred to as People’s 
Republic instead of Soviet Republic. In the chapter referring to 
local administration the Soviet (Council) System has been ac- 
cepted without any terminological variation. The only essential 
difference is the clause referring to the land (Article 6 in the Soviet 
Constitution, Article 7 in the Hungarian variation). According to 
the Soviet document, ‘the land . . . as well as house properties in the 
cities . . . are State property’, while the Hungarian Constitution 
‘recognizes and secures the rights of the working peasants to the 
land’. 

In view of the similarity of the Hungarian document to its 
Russian blueprint there seems little need to analyse it in de- 
tail. It is sufficient to recall that it is based on the unity of legisla- 
tive and administrative power, which is also in control of the 
judiciary. It provides the machinery for the most centralized 
authoritative dictatorship which has been known in modern times. 
Although it also contains clauses from the ‘Declaration of the 
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Rights of Man’, this heritage of the French Revolution is invali- 
dated, as far as freedom of speech, press, assembly, and conscience 
are concerned, by the clause that these things are secured ‘ac- 
cording to the interests of the workers’. 


THE LOSS OF NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 

The transformation of the Hungarian Republic into a Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat governed by Soviet-Russian law has led 
to the disappearance of Hungary’s national sovereignty. Although 
legally she has not been admitted as a member of the Soviet federa- 
tion, there is very little difference between her sovereign rights and 
those of a member of the Union. In fact, neither Hungary nor 
any other of the satellite countries can be admitted as a member- 
State as long as their system of agricultural production has not 
been brought to the same level as that of the Union. There is no 


_ likelihood of such a step in the near future. 


Russia’s anxiety to co-ordinate the systems of the satellite 
countries with her own was governed largely by considerations of 
foreign politics. Here again the elimination of Communists from 


_ the Governments of the West appears as the turning point. Their 
' participation was a certain guarantee for Russia against a war of 


intervention. Soon after their exclusion the Truman doctrine was 
proclaimed, and the Russian psychosis—the fear of a war of in- 
tervention which has determined Russian foreign policy ever since 
1917—revived in its full strength. According to the Russian thesis, 
security depends on a homogeneous political and economic sys- 
tem governed by a strong central authority. This became the 
Russians’ objective in the satellite countries, and they promoted it 
by establishing the ‘Cominform’. It is against this background that 
Russia’s violent response to Tito’s deviations has to be assessed. 
The Russian dialectical mind thinks in terms of ‘thesis’ and 
‘antithesis’. ‘Tito’s deviation on the subject of the methods of the 
agricultural transformation made him therefore, in Russian 
opinion, a potential ally of ‘American Imperialism’. His reluctance 
to conform on this one simple point meant for the Russians the 
sabotaging of their plan for establishing a homogeneous Empire 
extending from the Yangtse to the Elbe. Speculations as to the 
possibilities of a specifically national form of the Communist 
State in China must therefore also be regarded in the nature of 
daydreams, cherished only by those who are ignorant of the Rus- 
sian dialectical method. 

Hungary, in contrast to Yugoslavia, has certainly evolved the 
highest degree of conformity. This is why she has been chosen as 
the standard-bearer of the campaign conducted against the prodi- 
gal Yugoslav son. Were she still an independent country she would 
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have every reason to foster friendship with Yugoslavia, the only 
one of her former neighbours and enemies which, despite the Hun- 
garian atrocities of 1941, co-operated in a friendly spirit with 
post-war Hungary and treated the Hungarian minority in the 
Voivodina reasonably well. The Rajk trial was thus the most con- 
vincing proof of Hungary’s loss of sovereignty. It seems more than 
likely that the trial was devised, arranged, and staged by Moscow, 
and that Hungary’s part was confined to the hospitality extended 
by Mr Rakosi to this travesty of justice and to the privilege of sup. 
plying the protagonists of the trial. 

Events since the trial have shown the reasons for which it was 
staged. The repudiation of the Soviet and satellite treaties with 
Yugoslavia were based on the ‘evidence’ of the trial. The same 
evidence also provides a starting-point for the series of purges 
which can be expected both in Hungary and in the other satellite 
countries with a view to the liquidation of all those who are 
‘potential deviators’. Such potentialities are determined either by 
fortuitous contacts with the West or by the slightest past deviations 
in any matter, however insignificant. The choice of cast for the 
accused in the Rajk trial was governed by those two considers- 
tions. 

In accordance with the usual Communist pattern, Rakosi ha 
not failed to draw the ‘lessons’ of the Rajk trial. Those naturally 
include admonitions as to the need for intensified vigilance and 
for increased production. They also include two less familiar 
points: an appeal to pay more attention to internationalism ‘a 
represented by the cause of the peace camp headed by the great 
Soviet Union’, and the need for strengthening the Hungarian 
army. Both references imply the continued outstanding participa- 
tion of Hungary in the Stalin-Tito conflict. The appeal for ‘think- 
ing internationally’ means full adoption of the Soviet view in all 
matters relating to foreign affairs, not only by the leaders of the 
party but by each individual member. The strengthening of the 
Hungarian army might be only a stage in the present cold war 
between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, but the possibility 
cannot be ruled out that the Rajk trial may be followed up by: 
‘local’ Hungarian-Yugoslav conflict, the exploitation of which 
might offer several possibilities of pressure against Tito without 
the overt intervention of the Russian army. 


C. D.S. 
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A FEDERAL AND FINANCIAL PROBLEM 
IN SWITZERLAND 





SO CE the end of the last war, that is, for over four years, the 
: Swiss Confederation has been searching for a way in which to 
balance the Federal Budget in conformity with the Federal 
1} © Constitution. At first it seems inexplicable that the most pros- 
- | perous country in Europe, to which the war brought not belliger- 
_ ency but only mobilization, should find itself in this quandary. The 
' Swiss problem is not, however, the problem of poverty; it is the 
h | problem of the adaptation of a federai constitution conceived in the 
¢ | nineteenth century to the exigencies of a twentieth-century State. 
¢s [| The problem is one which the Swiss would sooner or later have had 
te F to face; it has merely been precipitated by the impact of the Second 
re § World War even upon a permanently neutral State. 
The Federal Constitution dates from 1848, but it was revised in 
ns § a number of important ways in 1874 when the Referendum and 
| Initiative’ were introduced on the one hand, and on the other, the 
‘a § Federal Government was empowered by Article 89 to issue 
“temporary emergency decrees in agreement with both Chambers 
(the Council of Estates, or Stdnderat, and the National Council, 
lly § or Nationalrat). Since 1874 the tasks of a central Government, 
nd § whether in a unitary or a federal State, have everywhere grown 
iat § out of recognition as a result of technical developments, such as 
‘as B the extension of all communications, and also of the vastly greater 
eat § social obligations accepted by the modern State. The Cantons, 
ian § also, have found their expenditure rising, especially upon social 
pa- B needs, but Federal expenses have grown out of all proportion to 
nk- § those of the Cantons. In the military sphere, where it might have 
all § been supposed that the Swiss bill would be light, it has, on the 
the § contrary, proved exceedingly costly to provide for no more than 
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the F the passive defence of no more than neutrality, and the Confedera- 
wat § tion has been responsible for finding the necessary money. 
ility § Meanwhile the Federal income has automatically increased by 
»y iff relatively little, beyond the increase in the yields of customs duties 
rich F with the development of Swiss foreign trade. 
10ut It has become traditional in Switzerland to regard direct 
_ taxation as the affair of the Cantons, while the Confederation, it is 
5 said, should subsist upon indirect taxation. This tradition is at the 


root of much of today’s trouble. It is erroneous to suppose that it 


‘Amendments in the Swiss Constitution can be introduced either through 
the ordinary forms of Federal legislation, by a Referendum demanded by the 
Government, or through a popular Initiative, which signifies the taking of a 
popular vote on a given point if a certain minimum number of citizens (usually 
20,000) demand it. 
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is based upon the Constitution, whose Article 42 merely enumer- 
ates various indirect taxes to be levied by the Bund. Indirect as 
well as direct taxes are levied as a matter of course by the Cantons. 
But the Federal authorities have shown a short-sighted tenderness 
for the tradition, perhaps because they feared that a popular 
Initiative would always be likely to veto the introduction of direct 
Federal taxation by law. When it has become indispensable to 
levy some form of income tax—during the first World War for the 
first time, then in the unemployment crisis of the early ’thirties, 
and finally from 1939 onwards—they have preferred to do so by 
emergency decree and pleins pouvoirs in the hope that the need 
was indeed temporary. 

At the end of the second World War it had become obvious that 
the new Federal requirements were, on the contrary, to a large 
degree permanent. Apart from the aftermath of the war, which 
included the expense of the swollen Federal debt, the country 
voted by referendum for Old Age Insurance in July 1947. The cost 
was shared between employers, employees, Cantons, and Con- 
federation, but as usual the Confederation had to pay the lion’s 
share (one-third of the whole).’ It was decided to overhaul the 
whole fiscal system, adjust Federal and Cantonal taxation and 
expenditure to one another in the light of recent experience, and 
regularize the extraordinary taxes—direct and indirect—which the 
Confederation had been levying. The resulting Finanzreform was 
then to be constitutionally enacted. This would mean that the 
citizens of Switzerland would have to accept heavier taxation than 
they had ever contemplated as a regular feature of their lives. 

It is extremely difficult to make the need for such a thing clear 
even to a people which has had to fight a tremendous war against a 
deadly enemy. The most natural reaction anywhere is to ask 
whether such great expenditure is inevitable. In Switzerland the 
liberalism inherent in a prosperous community rebelled against the 
expansion of State aid. The popular outcry, however, assumed 2 
different form. It was declared that the new financial programme 
spelt the unwarranted encroachment of the Federal authorities 
on the rights of the Cantons; the French-speaking minority, which 
is understandably susceptible over the preservation of centrifugal 
safeguards, responded with a good deal of enthusiasm. It has been 
pointed out by so eminent an authority as Professor Hans Huber’ 
how demagogic this line of resistance was, for the Bund had often 
come to the help of the Cantons with its extra resources, while 
respecting their administrative autonomy. And if the Federal 


? Employers pay 4, employees 4, Cantons 4, and the Confederation }. 
2 A distinguished jurist at the University of Berne who was officially asked 
to write a report on Financial Reform and Federalism towards the end of 1947. 
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authorities were condemned for expanding social aids, the Can- 
tons had done the same thing on their own scale. As for the 
objection to direct Federal taxes, not only was it constitutionally 
invalid, but it could not affect the indirect Federal Warenumsatz- 
steuer to which equal exception was taken. 

It was not what the Federal Government had done which 
deserved to be condemned, but the way in which it had done it. 
Already in the summer of 1946 two Initiatives drawn up in 
Lausanne with the requisite number of signatures were tabled in 
Berne. They asked (1) for the amendment of Article 89 of the 
Constitution so that emergency decrees should in future require 
to be endorsed by referendum; (2) that the pleins pouvoirs granted 
by the Chambers to the Government on 30 August 1939, together 
with the effects of earlier emergency decrees, should fall into 
abeyance not later than 20 August 1947. Protest against the arbi- 
trary methods of the Federal Government was not unjustified. 
They were particularly incongruous in a country where each 
commune is really accustomed to govern itself. On the other 
hand, the Federal Government wished to work out the new 
financial order, which would mean a certain constitutional modi- 
fication, before its special powers lapsed, so that the extra-legal 
taxes could be levied until there were legal ones to take their 
place. It was therefore agreed that the pleins pouvoirs should be 
valid until 31 December 1949. On 22 July of this year, however, 
since the new financial programme was as far as ever from com- 
pletion, the Federal Government committed the gaffe of recom- 
mending to the country an extension of the pleins pouvoirs for 
another five years. 

This brought to a head the already mounting popular exaspera- 
tion in time for the campaign in connection with the first of the 
two Initiatives. Both the Bundesrat (the seven Ministers) and the 
Chambers recommended against it. The major political parties, 
from whom after all the Ministers and deputies are chosen, did 
the same, though in French-speaking Switzerland their members 
often supported an opposite view. When it came to the voting on 
11 September only about 40 per cent of the electorate went to the 
polls, and only 20 per cent in the politically important Canton of 
Berne. But to the Government’s consternation their opponents 
won by the narrow margin of 281,961 votes to 272,359; 124 
Cantons had voted ‘yes’ and g} ‘no’ to the first Initiative in favour 
of a ‘Return to Direct Democracy’. 

An analysis of the voting is of interest because it reveals a 
cleavage between town and country quite as great as that between 
French- and German-speaking Switzerland. Although it is rash to 
generalize from a 40 per cent poll near the end of the holiday 
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season, this antagonism between town and country represents an 
essential aspect of the problem of the regularization of the Swiss 
Budget. The numbers of Swiss peasantry have been diminishing 
for years, and they now comprise scarcely 20 per cent of the whole 
population. Even this proportion can only be preserved by 
generous subsidizing and by heavy duties on imported food, all of 
which keeps the cost of living oppressively high for the rest of the 
community and causes much irritation against the price-controll- 
ing authority at Montreux. In addition to a price of ten francs a 
kilo for butter and sometimes more for meat, this protection of the 
farmers accounts for a considerable part of the swollen Federal 
Budget. On 6 July 1947, the day when Old Age Insurance was 
voted, another vote was taken in favour of amending the economic 
Articles 31, 32, and 34 of the Constitution, which mainly guaran- 
teed the liberty of trade and industry. By a small majority it was 
voted that this economic liberty should be constitutionally cur- 
tailed by the introduction of unemployment insurance and other 
forms of protection for the industrial workers, based since 1933 on 
emergency decrees; the Government was also empowered to take 
steps ‘to preserve a strong peasant population’. But these economic 
articles can scarcely be regarded as constitutionalizing all the 
assistance which the peasants receive from the Federal Govern- 
ment. When the urban populations voted in favour of the Initia- 
tive and against the Government on 11 September they intended 
mainly to register a protest against high prices, high taxes, and 
official high-handedness, but they would probably have been 
justified had they wished to protest against the extra-legal aid to 
the peasants which is implicit in all these three. 

The political influence of the peasants is particularly well 
organized in Switzerland. In the Chamber of Deputies the Bauern- 
und Gewerbepartei has only twenty-one members, as against 
fifty-two Radicals, forty-eight Social-Democrats, and forty-four 
Catholic Conservatives; but in the Stdnderat, where each Canton 
has two representatives, the Peasant Party is as strong as the 
Social-Democrats, with four members each. A small party can 
often hold the balance. Further, every other big party has a 
pampered peasant wing which it is anxious to keep within its fold 
and not lose to the Peasant Party proper. Finally, the peasants are 
organized in a general way in the Bauernbund, with its head- 
quarters at Brugg in the Canton of Aargau. Herr Laur, the 
veteran leader of the Bauernbund, has expressed his strategic 
satisfaction over the disposition of his forces, the leader of the 
Peasant Party, Herr von Steiger, being the Minister for the 
Interior. The German-speaking peasant interest supplied the 
Government with the most compact support it had against the 
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| peasants must have voted the other way. On the other hand the 
success of the Initiative is partly due to the general unpopularity 
of Herr von Steiger, who had tactlessly referred to the Initiative 
as a matter of no importance. 

| The Swiss Constitution was drawn up in the heyday of 

Manchester liberalism, and those who cry out for a return to it are 
often vociferous enemies of dirigisme. It is always diverting to 
_ observe that the most indignant opponents of all forms of socialism 
- in the name of laissez-faire are :sually ready to demand protection 

for their own particular interest. Indeed in Switzerland the paradox 

is the more striking in that industrialists, who are full of liberal 
theories and would have everything to gain from the importation 
of cheaper food, will agree that the privileged position of the Swiss 
farmers must be maintained. There is a mystique about the moral 
significance of the rural population; there is also the fear for food 
supplies in time of war. In fact armed neutrality and a privileged 
peasantry are two expensive luxuries upon which Swiss public 
opinion insists; it is thus essential that a way be found to enable 
_ the Federal Government to pay for them constitutionally. Both 
things are covered partly, but only partly, by constitutional funds, 
that is, by ordinary Federal expenditure. They constitute perhaps 
the minor aspect of the problem; the major aspect remains that of 
the general technical advance since 1874, an advance which re- 
quires large-scale unified handling, not local separatist autonomy, 
and which has at the same time revolutionized military needs. It 
may be noted too that, in the Swiss Budget for 1949, 77-8 per 
cent of Federal expenditure is constitutional, and 22-2 per cent 
for extra-legal purposes, while 52-5 per cent of the revenue is from 
constitutionally recognized sources and 47-5 per cent from the 
taxes in dispute. 

The uncompromising opponents of the Federal Government’s 
post-war policy, as being illegally centralist at the expense of the 
guaranteed autonomy of the Cantons, declare that the only solu- 
tion to the financial puzzle is that all the new Federal taxes shall 
be dropped. Instead the Cantons, they say, should provide quotas 
which they can collect as they may choose. But when this pro- 
position is examined it is found to be totally unworkable and to 
defeat its own end. The economic resources of the Cantons vary 
enormously, and it has been pointed out that the fixing of the 
respective quotas would embitter inter-Cantonal relations and 
endanger the traditions of the Constitution in this way. The 
Cantons, and, therefore, their inhabitants, would be no better off. 
‘If the Wehrsteuer (the chief direct Federal tax) be an instrument of 
centralization and a menace to our inheritance, then why in all the 


) Initiative voted on 11 September, though many French-speaking 
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world,’ writes Professor Huber, ‘does not the binding (Verpflich- 
tung) of the Cantons by the Federal Government to produce as 
many, or nearly as many, millions out of their own resources come 
to the same thing?’ Moreover, if a Canton failed to pay or delayed 
its contribution the Central Government, short of sending Federal 
troops to fetch the money, could do nothing but withhold the 
subsidies (for education and other purposes)’ which it provides to 
the Canton. Indeed one can scarcely see an end to the confusion 
and the bargaining. 

After the voting on the Initiative on 11 September a temporary 
financial plan was accepted by both Chambers. It lightened the 
weight of the two extra-legal taxes, the Wehrsteuer and Waren. 
umsatzsteuer, about which one hears most; the latter is a 4 per 
cent tax on sales which is now to be removed from the sale of 
essential foods. This temporary plan is to run for two years to 
give time for a final financial solution to be worked out at last. But 
of course the two-years’ provisional programme again rests upon 
extraordinary powers which expire at the end of this year, and in 
view of the country’s restlessness it has been thought expedient 
to submit it to popular approval within a year, probably next 
spring. It is naturally hoped that the financial relief offered will 
make it acceptable. But this is uncertain. Referenda held earlier 
this year have suggested a growing tendency to vote against any- 
thing the Government recommends. It is to be hoped that this has 
not become too obstinate a habit or the Swiss Constitution would 
break down indeed. 


Several doubts are bound to cross the British mind in con- 
templating the constitutional problems of the Swiss. In the first 
place, is it satisfactory to have a Cabinet of seven irresponsible 
Ministers, who, it is freely admitted, even by the Ministers them- 
selves, have recently lost touch with public opinion and become 
seven overworked bureaucrats? It has often been suggested that 
their number should be increased to nine, but might it not be 
more important that the principle of responsibility should be 
introduced? 

In the second place, though direct democracy—Referenda ané 
Initiatives—may be excellent for decisions within a commune 0! 
even a Canton, is it really the best method for taking decisions on : 
national scale? The Constitution has by now been so much 
amended as to be difficult even for an expert to interpret, and ont 
cannot suppose that the ordinary voter can sufficiently grasp the 


1 The increase of the number of these subsidies, which the Cantons gladl) 
receive, has possibly done more than anything else to centralize the Govert- 
ment of Switzerland. 
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full significance of changes, such as the expansion of the economic 
articles in 1947,’ which may be proposed. As to the financial 
readjustment which is now required, it is too much to expect that 
the ‘average man’ will say yes to a direct suggestion of higher 
taxes. Indeed disruptive forces might easily bring about negative 
votes by introducing the mere suggestion of having to pay more. 
Is it not really more practical—if less doctrinally ‘pure’—for 
Parliament, and not the people, to be sovereign? The role of the 
members of the Chambers in Switzerland is so intermediary that 
they tend to register the Government’s decisions rather than to 
criticize them. It is sometimes felt that their opinion as a group 
carries no more weight than that of the industrialists or other 
vocational unions (the Verbdnde) to which their members also 
belong. They only meet for relatively few days in the year and 
seem always in a hurry to get away to other occupations which 
they find more absorbing. Many are cantonal or communal 
officials, and others again have a professional life of their own. 
_ Whereas to be a British M.P. is a full-time job, to be a member of 
- the Swiss Chamber of Deputies or even of the Stdnderat is rather a 
_ thing by the way, for the Government proposes, and the sovereign 

people disposes by Referendum or Initiative. 

At first one imagines, because so much propaganda has been 
phrased in these terms, that the Swiss problem of today is the 


problem of federalism, as a governmental form. There is, of course, 
a multiplication of authorities in a federal State which brings with 
it a multiplication of expense. But upon analysis one finds that, 
essentially, the Swiss problem arises out of the application of a 
plebiscitary, rather than a parliamentary, democracy to the social 
and economic circumstances of today. 


E. W. 


_*See ‘The Extension of State Control in Switzerland,’ in The World Today, 
November 1947. 








THE CHINESE MARITIME CUSTOMS 


A RETROSPECTIVE SURVEY 


HE original Chinese Customs Service was managed, in its 
administrative grade, entirely by foreigners. Today, the 


employment of foreigners in this Service is unlikely to last much § 


longer. It may therefore be of interest to consider the part they 
have played and their relations with the Chinese Government 
and the Customs Chinese staff, especially during the last twenty 
years. 

As is well known, foreigners were originally employed by China 
to establish and maintain a uniform Customs system at all ports, 
in order that she might comply with Treaty stipulations.! In 
other words, the foreigners, although employed by the Chinese 
Government, were to all intents and purposes forced on China. 
But before long Customs foreigners found that much of their 
time was spent in protecting Chinese interests against the unreason- 
able demands of foreign merchants, who were often supported by 
their Consuls. As the Chinese Government gained confidence in 
the Inspector General, Sir Robert Hart, they looked to him for 
advice in all matters concerning the foreign Powers. Sir Robert's 
representative in London, Mr J. D. Campbell, was also of great 
help to the first Chinese missions to England: on more than one 
occasion before the establishment of Chinese Legations he carried 
out diplomatic negotiations on behalf of China with a European 
Power. 

As time passed, the Chinese Customs Service not only greatly 
expanded to meet the demands of growing trade, but paid much 
attention to matters such as the construction of lighthouses and 
other aids to navigation along the coast, conservancy work on the 
rivers at the main ports, arrangements for China to be represented 
at international exhibitions, and the establishment of a modem 
postal system throughout the country. When China was hard 
pressed for money it was a natural step that the Customs revenue 
should be used as security for loans, first of all foreign, and later 
Chinese. At the time of the Revolution and during the following 
years of discord, the stability of an independent Customs Service 
stood China in good stead. 

Meanwhile the Service was wholly administered by foreigners 
For over sixty years Chinese were employed in the Customs onl} 
in subordinate positions. This was necessary at first, as few Chinese 
were sufficiently educated in Western requirements and practice 
to be able to perform more than the simplest routine of the office. 

1 Article 10 of Rules supplementing Treaty of Tientsin. 
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The official languages of the Customs until recently were English 
and Chinese, and lack of knowledge of English must have been a 
' special handicap in the early years. But Chinese are excellent 


linguists: before long a number of the staff were able to carry out 
ordinary office work in English. In course of time such a high 
standard of English was reached that it became rare for the foreign- 


_ ers to speak any other language in office except to the Writer (who 
as a rule knew no English) or to the office-boy. Sir Robert Hart 
saw that a greater use of the Chinese should be made, and he 
_ repeatedly impressed on Commissioners the necessity of replacing 
' foreigners by Chinese where possible. Most Commissioners, how- 


ever, were conservative and slow to make any change. As late as 
1925 it was still the practice that no foreigner should serve under 


'a Chinese. It was not until the 1920s that a Chinese was first 
- appointed Deputy Commissioner, and then only in a position 


carrying no administrative responsibility. 


THE WANING OF FOREIGN INFLUENCE 
With the establishment of the National Government in Nanking 


_ in 1928 came a new era. The Tariff Autonomy Treaties broke the 


main shackles with which China had been bound in Customs 
matters, and the Government left no doubt who were to be 
masters. Not only were high tariffs quickly imposed and numerous 
sets of regulations introduced to enforce them, but it was laid 
down that the Customs staff, Chinese and foreign, were in future 
to be treated so far as possible on a basis of strict equality. No more 
foreigners were to be recruited, except for posts requiring special 
technical knowledge for which no qualified Chinese could be 
obtained. In a speech at a social function the Chinese Director 
General of the Customs Administration made it clear that it was 
no business of the Customs how the Government chose to use 
the revenue surplus, after loan and indemnity payments had been 
met, but that so long as the foreign staff worked efficiently they 
would continue to be employed. 

Dissatisfaction among the Chinese staff had been growing for 
some years: it became more outspoken as the Nationalist forces 
advanced. ‘The unrest was not directed solely against the foreigner, 
but was a symptom that the Chinese wanted a larger share in 
running the Customs. The newly appointed Inspector General, 
Sir Frederick Maze, wisely made what many thought were too 
wide concessions. Among other changes, he appointed one or two 
Chinese to Commissioners’ posts, thus doing away once for all 
with the old tradition that a foreigner could not serve under a 
Chinese. The Communist propaganda of the previous years had 
had a specially strong influence on the junior ranks. They formed 
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unions which became so troublesome that instructions from the 
Ministry were finally necessary forbidding all such organizations 
except one Customs Chinese Staff Association, established in 
accordance with approved regulations and officered by the senior 
Chinese staff. The trend of feeling against the foreigner in the 
Service was largely checked (except of course against the Japanese 
staff) by the Japanese occupation of Manchuria in 1931. In the 
following year the attack on Chapei, a Chinese section of Shanghai, 
showed that, for all the new blood in her Government, China wa; 
still weak, and that the Customs ‘on an international basis’ had its 
advantages. The Chinese staff were glad enough, too, to have 
foreign protection when threatened by Japanese bayonets. 

After the Japanese withdrawal from Shanghai there followed 
a period of considerable prosperity in China. The high tariff 
brought in a good revenue, but it also led to organized smuggling 
on a vast scale. Many foreigners were engaged to officer the ships 
to put it down. During this period responsible members of the 
Government came to regard the foreign staff not only as useful for 
efficiency but also as a valuable asset in helping to preserve China's 
credit abroad. Fresh foreign loans were always a possibility, and 
an attempt to raise one on the security of the Customs revenue was 
made in the middle thirties; as an additional inducement the 
Government were even prepared to increase the foreign staff. 

At the same time the Government went to surprising lengths to 
encourage and protect the Chinese in the Service. When the value 
of silver fell heavily in 1931 many of the foreigners suffered hard- 
ship, especially those who had commitments abroad. An adjust: 
ment allowance based on the value of silver was accordingly 
introduced and, in order to preserve the principle of equal treat- 
ment, it was given to the Chinese staff as well. Since the average 
Chinese required little or nothing from abroad and the cost of 
native produce had not risen much, many of the staff became 
extremely well off and clerks and other junior members of the 
Chinese staff were able to run their own cars. This enormous 
difference between the treatment of the Chinese staff of the 
Customs and of other Chinese Government departments naturally 
caused much jealousy, and did harm in the years to come. For the 
time being, however, it sugared the pill of having foreigners in the 
Service for the Chinese, as most of them realized that, but for 
the foreigner, they would not be nearly so well off. 


THE WAR WITH JAPAN 
The war with Japan, so far as the Chinese Customs were con 
cerned, started many months before the Lukouchiao incident 0 
July 1937. From this time until the bombing of Pearl Harbour 
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the foreign element in the Service was of special value to the 
Chinese Government. During the year before the outbreak of 
fighting the Japanese tried to undermine the Chinese economy by 
employing Japanese and Korean ruffians to smuggle enormous 
quantities of high-duty-paying goods into North China under the 
protection of extraterritoriality. Formosans were also used in the 
same way for smuggling into Fukien. Some account of these 
episodes is given in Lin Yu-tang’s book, Moment in Peking. The 
Chinese in the Customs resisted manfully and many received 
injuries in the process, but, in general, parties of executive or pre- 
ventive officers were led by foreigners, while the senior Customs 
officials at all ports affected were foreign. 

When hostilities finally broke out in 1937, it was only the foreign 
staff that preserved the Inspector General’s (and so the Chinese 
Government’s) control to any degree at all over ports occupied 
by the Japanese. As the war continued, the Japanese put increasing 
pressure on the Inspector General to appoint their nationals to 
senior positions at occupied ports. Since there were very few 
qualified Japanese left in the Service (after the withdrawal of a 
large number at the time of the seizure of Manchuria), it meant 
appointing men from outside. Considering the strength of the 
Japanese position, it is surprising how largely these demands were 
resisted; this indicates the respect that the Japanese paid to the 
‘international character’ of the Customs. At the time of the Pearl 
Harbour attack only three of the coast ports had Japanese Com- 
missioners, all the other coast ports being under the charge of 
nationals of Western countries. 

The immediate benefit of this resistance was not reaped by the 
Chinese, seeing that the revenue, apart from a deduction for 
Customs expenses, was deposited in Japanese banks and eventually 
used by the Japanese. A strong element in the Government at 
Chungking wanted the Inspectorate to be withdrawn from Shang- 
hai altogether. Dr H. H. Kung, the Minister of Finance, however, 
hesitated to order this step, realizing that it would simply have 
been an invitation to the Japanese to assume complete control over 
the Customs throughout occupied territory. Of course it was 
hoped at the time that by some means or other the integrity of the 
Customs would be finally preserved; but even as it was, a complete 
split in the Service between occupied and unoccupied China was 
postponed till the end of 1941. In consequence the eventual re- 
establishment of the Customs and reunion of the staff throughout 
China in 1945 was greatly simplified. 


THE CUSTOMS IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
The outbreak of war between the Western Powers and Japan 
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opened a new era for the Customs. An immediate split in the 
Service took place in December 1941, when all British and Ameri- 
can employees in the Customs in occupied China were dismissed 
by the Japanese, and the Inspectorate General of Customs and all 
Custom Houses at occupied ports were placed under strict Japanese 
control. The Inspector General himself and the senior British and 
American Commissioners at Shanghai were for a time imprisoned 
in the Bridge House and subjected to harsh treatment. After some 
weeks’ delay, the Chinese Ministry of Finance instructed one of 
the most senior of the British Commissioners in Free China, Mr 
C. H. B. Joly, who was then in charge of Tengyueh on the Bur- 
mese frontier, to come at once to Chungking to establish a new 
Inspectorate. 

At the end of 1941, out of a total foreign staff in the Customs 
of several hundreds, only about thirty were in Free China, of 
whom nine were full or Acting Commissioners. These latter were 
in charge of all the more important posts except Chungking, where 
there was a Chinese Commissioner. With this exception, Chinese 
were only in charge of three or four of the smaller places. Six 
senior foreigners returned from leave as soon as they could get 
passages in 1942. Chinese also gradually made their way from 
occupied territory; but it was not until the end of 1942 that the 
most senior Chinese in the Service, the present Deputy Inspector 
General, arrived. So the main administrative task of establishing a 
new Inspectorate at Chungking and reorganizing the Customs 
throughout Free China to meet changed conditions fell on the 
foreigners. 

Owing to the intensified Japanese blockade, by 1941 direct 
foreign trade between Free China and abroad had dwindled to a 
trickle. But the Customs were far from idle. Apart from the need 
for much preventive activity to check the flow of prohibited 
exports and imports (which still found their way between occupied 
and unoccupied territory, however great the difficulties), an impost 
was levied as a war measure on domestic goods moved to or from 
all places where there was a Customs establishment. In 1942 new 
regulations were issued making the levy more widespread; several 
new Customs districts were established in provinces where the 
Customs had never functioned before, and many new Customs 
Stations were opened throughout the interior, so that one Custom 
House had as many as thirty Stations under it. This new departure 
brought the Customs into conflict with other Chinese Government 
organizations, who shared the common feeling of jealousy and 
prejudice against the ‘Foreign Customs’. A department which 
collected Income Tax and also a form of excise, in theory levied 
at the factory but actually on goods in transit, thought it should 
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have a monopoly of internal taxation, their main argument being 
that they could operate at lower cost. The Customs had to fight 
hard to be given sufficient work, as their maintenance grant 
depended in no small degree on the revenue they produced. For 
the Ministry had a habit of using the ‘cost of collection’—or ratio 
of expenditure to collection—as a yardstick to assess a revenue- 
collecting organ’s efficiency. 

Growing inflation was to prove a more pressing threat to the 
survival of the Customs during the later years of the war. As prices 
rose from tenfold to several hundredfold, the Government grants 
to the Service became quite insufficient to provide a reasonable 
standard of living for the staff. Additional allowances always 
failed to keep pace with rising costs. At one time the staff in some 
places could not even buy enough rice for themselves and their 
families, let alone meet any other expenses. This difficulty was to 
some extent overcome by the issue in kind of allowances of rice and 
a few other necessities. The Customs staff, which before had been 
treated so favourably, were now given the same as other Govern- 
ment tax-collecting departments, and much less than the Govern- 
ment Banks and Post Office. In spite of a regulation forbidding 
resignation, some of the best of the junior Chinese staff left the 
Service. With their office experience and good knowledge of 
English they got far better paid jobs elsewhere. The foreign staff, 
being given an allotment in sterling, were considerably better off, 
but some of them, too, had difficulty in making ends meet. 

Corruption, the inevitable result of underpayment, quickly 
followed. When the staff could not buy enough even of the bare 
necessities with their pay, they were compelled to try other means 
to increase their income. A few did other kinds of work after 
office hours; but many followed the easiest course of accepting 
donations or bribes. As time went on and the currency continued 
to depreciate, only the most responsible held out against tempta- 
tion. Accusations and investigations multiplied. In 1947 the Gov- 
ernment made a scapegoat of the Shanghai Commissioner, a 
Chinese, when a serious case of fraud was disclosed among his 
staff; but the scourge had by then grown far beyond individual 
control. The few foreigners left were nearly powerless. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE SERVICE 
For by the end of the war the roles of the Chinese and the 


foreigner in the Customs had been almost reversed. The number of 
foreigners in Free China had dwindled to ten. A few of the more 
senior men had been allowed to retire, and the whole of the Out- 
door Staff in Free China had been paid off because there was 
insufhcient work for them. Only three of the Customs districts 
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had a foreigner in charge. When the occupied coast ports were re- 
opened after the war, the Government ordered that Chinese were 
to be placed in charge of all the major ports except Kowloon 
(Hong Kong), where by agreement the senior official had to be 
British. Although some 200 foreigners rejoined the ranks of the 
Customs on their release from internment, the same policy, 
except for one short interlude at Shanghai in 1946, has been 
maintained ever since. At the time of writing only four ports 
besides Kowloon are under the charge of foreigners. 

The reason for the change is not solely nationalism. It has also 
come about because the foreigner is no longer as big an asset as he 
was. The time for loans secured on the Customs revenue is past, 
and the foreigner is no longer wanted to deal with the delicate 
questions caused by extraterritoriality. The Government have 
said from time to time that they do not wish to get rid of the foreign 
staff, and certainly they have not shown as great a desire to pay 
them off as most foreigners have to get their pensions and leave. 

The attitude of most of the Chinese staff towards the foreigner 
would probably not have changed much, were it not for the great 
difference in pay between foreigners and Chinese brought about 
by the inflation. This difference, which grows ever greater as 
inflation rises, is due to the sterling allotment given to the foreign 
staff, without which they would not be able to remain in the Service. 
There are a few ambitious Chinese who naturally want the foreigner 
to leave in order that they may more quickly reach the highest 
positions. But the average Chinese in the Service is reluctant to 
assume responsibility and content to remain in a subordinate 
capacity. The steady responsible worker, especially the senior, 
who has the interest of the Service at heart, will probably still be 
sorry to see the foreigner go, because he knows that standards 
will decline. But unfortunately the difference in pay, aggravated 
by discontent at their own grossly inadequate wage, has given 
rise to much jealousy at the foreigners’ more favourable treatment. 
It is unlikely now that the former harmonious relations will ever 
be restored. 

The feeling of the Chinese public towards the foreigner in the 
Customs has varied according to the individual’s personal outlook 
and interests. Merchants and business men have on the whole been 
glad of the foreign administration because they have known where 
they stand and have always had a fair deal. But to those whose 
national feelings predominate, the control of foreigners has been 3 
constant source of annoyance and humiliation (as shown in Dr 
Sun Yat Sen’s Three Principles), even though they may be proud 
of the Service in their hearts. It is seldom that a reference to Si 
Robert Hart in the Chinese press gives a true appreciation of the 
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services that he rendered; the tendency is to belittle or ignore his 
achievements. 

In looking back over the past years one can see that the natural 
Chinese prejudice against the ‘Foreign Customs’ carried with it 
one advantage. The Ministry, as is usual in dealings between a 
Chinese Government superior and a subordinate, but especially 
when the subordinate is a semi-foreign institution, was more 
lavish with its censure than its praise. After the Nationalist 
Government came into power in 1928, it soon became obvious 
not only that they had plenty of changes to make, but also that 
they were quick to pounce on any delinquents—whether the 
luckless individual was a Commissioner or a junior member of the 
Outdoor Staff. This desire to probe was aided by the propensity 
of the average Chinese with a grievance, whether real or imaginary, 
to petition the Government at all levels, from the Prime Mini- 
ster downwards. Frequently the petitions bore a false name and 
address of the petitioner, or, in fact, were anonymous, but they 
still had to be investigated. Responsible members of the staff 
soon learnt that no complaint was too trifling to be ignored and 
that all enquiries and requests should be given prompt attention. 
The feeling that one had to be prepared to defend any action 
taken before a not too sympathetic judge undoubtedly kept men 


on their toes and contributed largely to the maintenance of as 
high a degree of efficiency as in any civil service in the world. 


PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT 


Finally, a word should be said about the foreign staff. Among 
themselves, the foreigners in the Customs Service achieved a 
degree of harmony, friendliness, and co-operation that is probably 
unique in an international staff. Over a dozen Treaty Powers were 
represented, and it was not unusual for an Assistants’ Mess to 
consist of five men each of different nationality. As every one 
joined the Customs when still young—it was very rare for a man 
over twenty-three to be engaged for the Indoor Staff—those who 
lived and worked together for a number of years became in course 
of time so intimate that nationalities were almost completely 
forgotten. Most men, regardless of nationality, put loyalty to their 
Service and to China first. This would probably have been true of 
the Japanese also, if it had not been for the pressure to which 
they were subjected—and even among them there was one man 
who risked death for himself and his family rather than join the 
‘Manchukuo’ Customs. However black the situation looked—and 
the history of the Customs has been a series of continuing crises— 
there have always been men determined to stick it out at whatever 
cost to themselves. The Inspector General and handful of foreign- 
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ers who have decided now to stay with the Service as long as they 
are wanted deserve a special tribute. Few Chinese have realized 
the loyalty and unselfish devotion to duty with which they have 
been served. 

It is interesting to speculate to what extent the employment of 
foreigners in the Customs will have a lasting effect in China. The 
system of Coastal Lights and Aids to Navigation and the Post 
Office, which owed their origin to the initiative and energy of Sir 
Robert Hart and the able men who helped him, will certainly 
continue in some shape or form. So far as the Customs Service 
itself is concerned, progress in transferring responsibility to the 
Chinese has been uneven; if during the years up to 1941 it was too 
slow, since then it has been far too rapid. None the less, when the 
need arose, there were a number of capable Chinese ready to fill 
the more important administrative positions. Experience with what 
used to be called the Outdoor Staff (now the Executive, Examining, 
and Appraising Staffs) has not been so fortunate. These are the 
men who board steamers, supervise discharge and loading, carry 
out patrolling and other preventive work, and examine and appraise 
cargo. With the stoppage of foreign trade and sea-going shipping 
after 1941, this branch of the staff suffered a special handicap by 
having no opportunity to gain experience in their normal work for 
four years. But there is also a deeper reason. For a number of 
years, Chinese for the Outdoor Staff (unlike foreigners) have been 
recruited from men with much the same education and social 
background as the Indoor or Administrative Staff. The danger of 
the system was originally pointed out, but it was ruled that the 
best men available should be engaged. Many Chinese in the Out- 
door Staff have consequently resented their position of inferiority; 
this attitude has diminished their efficiency. It has been far harder 
therefore to find suitable Chinese to replace foreigners in the 
highest posts of the Outdoor Staff, and many more foreigners are 
still retained in this branch. Various measures have been taken to 
remove the cause of discontent, such as creating the rank of 
Deputy Commissioner in the Outdoor as well as Indoor Staff, and 
making the highest posts in the Service in theory open to all; but it 
is doubtful whether the system which has lasted for so many years 
under foreign administration will remain satisfactory when 
only Chinese are employed. 

The most important point in the training and tradition of any 
civil service—the maintenance of a strict standard of honesty 
has unfortunately been shattered by the long years of inflation 
and underpayment. Before the war dishonesty was almost un- 
known in the Indoor Staff. Now, with the general decline in 
morale, corruption among the Chinese is widespread, and even an 
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Acting Commissioner in charge of a large port has been convicted. 
There are, however, exceptional men, especially among the senior 
staff, who suffer untold hardship and deprivation rather than 
lower the standards they have learnt. The Chinese Commissioner 
at one port was called “The Foreigner’ by his fellow Chinese 
because he would not do anything dishonest. But he was so poor, 
although drawing a Commissioner’s pay, that when he fell ill his 
friends had to have a whip-round to help pay his hospital expenses. 
At another port a local Chinese official who wanted some regulation 
waived in his favour said with marked irritation to the Customs 
Deputy Commissioner, a Chinese, “The trouble with you Customs 
people is that you won’t compromise!’ Unfortunately such out- 
standing men are gradually being lost to the Service without 
being replaced by any one of similar calibre. 

Perhaps in the end, the most lasting contribution of the foreigner 
will be the foundation of a permanent civil service on modern 
lines in China. The next Inspector General—if there is one—will 
almost certainly be a Chinese, and will very likely be appointed 
from outside the Service. Some people think that, once the foreign 
Inspector General has gone, many of the senior Commissioners’ 
posts will also become political appointments, so that the Service 
will quickly descend to the level of the old Chinese tax-collecting 
organs, where the officer-in-charge was appointed by influence 
from any walk of life, and when he was changed, as happened 
frequently, he took most of the staff with him. But there has been 
no sign of this tendency, so far as the writer has heard, either in the 
Chinese Post Office or in the Salt Administration, and it appears 
probable therefore that, unless the Communists make drastic 
changes, the system of a permanent civil service will be maintained. 
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